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CHARIVARIA. 


WE hear that it afforded some little | 
consolation to Ray and Varpown: for} 
their failure to win the American Golf| 
Championship to see the victorious} 
OvurmEtT being kissed by excited Ameri- 
can ladies. ' 


«An anonymous gift of £5,000,” says 
The Daily Mail, “has been sent to the 
Bishop of WincHEsTER towards the 
Portsmouth Six Churches Fund. The 
total is now £42,000, and only £8,000 
is required.” It is, of course, no affair 
of ours, but we cannot help feeling a} 
little bit curious as to what is going to | 
be done with the balance. 


“Are Women Clubable?” asks a 
contemporary. Will the Dublin police | 
kindly reply ? . 





Herr Beset has left a fortune of | 
about £47,000. Not bad this for a} 
Socialist. e | 


The fact that one of the light cruisers | 
of this year’s naval programme is to be | 
called Caroline draws attention to the} 
curious omission of the names Mary | 
Ann and Jane from the Navy List. 

= 2 j 

In view of the fact that so many of | 
our horses are now purchased for j 
foreign armies it is, we hear, being} 
considered whether it might not be} 
possible to train these animals, before | 
they leave the country, to desert to us| 
in the course of hostilities. 


A dear old lady, hearing that the 
Defender is to have sails made of silk 
for the race for the America Cup, has, 
it is said, offered to present Sir Tomas 
Lipton’s yacht with a set of satin 
sails trimmed with plush, so that the 
British boat shall not look shabby by 
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A SUCCESSFUL TRIAL. 


| (‘* Scientists are experimenting to discover whether plants can feel pain.’’—Daily Paper.] 








comparison. o« 
° | tendency on the part of cats to usurp) 


The Standard has been publishing 
the views of authors and artists on the 


| their functions, and a meeting is shortly 
‘to be held to consider the situation, 








question of the value of illustrations in | which so closely resembles the invasion, 


novels. The artists are in favour of}among humans, of men’s rights by 
them. ; Women. da 


It is a nice question whether the} A strike on the part of publishers’ 
translator of the play by Kina Nicnotas | bookbinders is threatened. Mr. Murray 
or MonTeneGro, which has just been|announces that he is issuing Miss 
published by Mr. EvenercH Nasu, was |CHOLMONDELEY’s new novel Notwith- 
well advised to retain the original | standing. 
names of the characters, considering 
that one of the most prominent of 
these is called Stanko. 


* 





The Express is offering a prize of 
| £200 for a serial story. One of the 
{conditions runs: ‘Competitors must 
enclose sufficient postage to ensure 
a family has been saved by a cat's giving | proper return of manuscript.” It is 
an alarm of fire. The dog world is, we; said that a Scotch competitor has 


Once more—this time at Tiverton— 





hear, much exercised at the increasing | written to enquire whether the stamps 





would be returned in the event of his 
winning the prize. 





Our Frustrated Feuilletons. 
I.—TuHE CosMOPOLITAN. 

Deverrvx knew Boulogne _inti- 
mately. Three times had he been there 
on daily trips. In many respects he 
preferred it to Brighton. 

[Won't some one—Mr. Artnaur 
Appin or one of those fluent fellows 
in the halfpenny papers — go on with 
this ?} 


«© As M——"s hook and line caught his eye 
—‘ What's the meaning of this?’ he asked. 
‘Don't you know that your hook is illegal?’”” 

Daily Telegraph. 
We should have said something much 
stronger. 
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‘« The Chairman of Committees : 


effectually prevent.’ 
After this official pronouncement we are wondering if it is 
legal to under any circumstances, and if so which, use an 
unsplit infinitive. 


THE SPORTING SPIRIT. 


Like to the tar (in CoLErmpGe) who 
Contrived with glittering orbs to freeze on 
The stranger at the wedding feast, 
I love ali sorts of bird and beast, 
And cannot think what I should do 
Without them—in the shooting season. 


But first of things that fly or run 
I love the hare to mere distraction ; 
I love him roast, I love him jugged, 
But best I love him lying plugged, 
When it has been my private gun 
That put his trotters out of action. 


Great is the partridge as he flies 
(A natural gift) across the clover; 
But often, brooking no delay, 
He is a field or so away 
Before you grasp the thought that lies 
Beneath the simple phrase “ Mark over!” 


Good is the pheasant; fully fed, 
He makes a most superb objective ; 
But so magnetic is his tail 
That it attracts the deadly hail 
Which should have hit him in the head, 
Where blows are always more effective. 


I like the bunny; but he lacks 
A sense of sport: he swerves and dodges ; 
Seldom runs straight—the honest plan— 
Nor keeps the open like a man, 
But, even as your weapon cracks, 
Enters the low haunts where he lodges. 


But, oh the hare! In him I trace 
A nature nobler than the rabbit's ; 
Big as his body (which is large 
And gives the eye an ample marge) 
He scorns, as something rather base, 
The coney’s too-secretive habits. 


He nests beneath the open sky 
Just where the larks compose their carols; 
Sits up that you may have no doubts 
Of his immediate whereabouts, 
Then runs as straight as any die, 
An obvious butt for both your barrels. 


And that is why I love the hare 
Setter than all and praise him louder ; 
To me he represents the pure 
And perfect type of amateur, 
With whom I’d always gladly share 
My last remaining pinch of powder. O. 








A Welcome Change. 





Important Ruling by the House of Lords. 


Hansard. 





Before the Motion to read the Bill 


a third time is taken, I would ask your Lordships to make three 
small Amendments, which I can assure you are practically nothing 
moré, except in one case, than setting right misprints. In page 
52, line 4, the words ‘‘to prevent effectually’’ should read ‘to 


! 








MINISTERIAL MISFITS. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, on the occasion of his recent 


| visit to Buckingham, has elicited a stern rebuke in the 


current issue of Ven’s Wear. The evidence is unanswer- 


able, being that of the camera, which shows him “ wear- | 





ing a square felt hat, stiff linen collar with large wings, a | 
bow necktie, a lounge coat with flap to the outside breast | 
pocket, kid gloves, and trousers which look like a cross ! 


between a pair of riding breeches and of woollen pants, 
the pants part having large creases at the lower part of the 
leg. To complete this extraordinary rig-out, the right hon. 
gentleman thought it a fit and proper thing to put on a 
pair of button boots. These boots are the worst iniquity 
in an iniquitous conglomeration of unsuitable clothing ; they 
positively make one shudder.” 

We regret to say that Mr. Caurcniiy is not the only 
sartorial offender in the Cabinet. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, by far the greatest outrages against the laws of 
fashion are committed by one who as a rule is scrupulously 


particular in his attire—Mr. Lutu Harcourt. In him the ! 


old saying, Corruptio optimé pessima, receives a new, & pain- 
fully vivid, illustration. Clad as a rule with a meticulous 


correctitude, Mr. Harcourt is subject to occasional fits of | 
slovenly eccentricity, in which he “goes Fanti” in his dress, | 


The last time he was seized in this way was when he was 


| out grouse shooting on the Yorkshire moors. To the horror ' 





‘‘The marriage arranged between Mr. Charles Bayley and Miss | 
Viclent Brett will take place quietly at Motihari.’’—Statesman. 


| 


| of the other members of the party he appeared in a pair of 


gray flannel trousers, a frock coat and a straw hat. Worse 
still, he had dispensed with a collar and wore a pair of white 
tennis boots. The Baron pr Forest, who was one of the 
party, was so much upset that, although a strict teetotaler, 
he had to be revived with a stiff tumbler of sal volatile and 
ammoniated quinine, while Lord Lonspa.e felt obliged to 
send a telegram of protest to the GERMAN Emperor. It is 
generally felt that the doom of the Cabinet cannot be long 
delayed when prominent Ministers behave in this way. 
Only last week Lord HALDANE was seen at a dinner-party 
wearing a@ white tie with a turn-down collar! And more 
than once Mr. Samvet has been suspected of wearing a 
dicky secured with a couple of postage stamps. 








PICK OF THE LITTER. 


BEAGLE puppy, a fortnight old, 
Squirming sluggishly in the straw, 
You're only conscious of warmth and cold 
And the chastening pat of a parent paw. 
Fat as butter, liver and white, 
Stern and shoulder as black as jet— 
Pick of the litter? Perhaps they ’re right. 
Rather early to say as yet. 


Well, you come of a worthy pair, 
Punter and Priestess, two of the best— 
Punter, who'll sing to the line of a hare 
And hold it longer than all the rest ; 
Priestess, who collars the leading place 
From find to finish, from cast to view— 
If you’ve got your mother’s manners and pace, 
Her nose and her bone and her ribs, you'll do. 


Mottled barrel of puppyhood, 
Nuzzling muzzle cool and wet, 
Next year’s pride of the pack (touch weod)— 
Rather early to say as yet. 
Grim distemper may lurk ahead ; 
Jeadly “ yellows’’ may lay you low; 
Perish the thought—we ’Il hope instead 
For a possible pot at the Puppy Show. 
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THE LANDLORD'S NEMESIS. 
PueEasant (on the eve of the First). “THEY ’RE GOING FOR ME TO-MORROW.” 
Mr. Luoyp Grorce (fully armed for future events). “DIE HAPPY, BIRD! TEN 
I’M GOING FOR THEM.” 


[The opening of the CHANCELLOR’s Land Campaign is promised for October 11.] 














DAYS LATER 
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MY DAY’S PLEASURE. 


I piscovErED the other day that one 






OUGHT TO ‘IT YER BALL WHEN I'M AS CLOSE AS THIS!” 
Golfer. ‘‘Do you KNOW ANYTHING AT ALL ABOUT THE GAME OF GOLF?”’ 
Farmer. ‘‘ Yrs, I po. I WAs ONCE ‘IT IN THE STOMACH 
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had insisted on the ’bus’s being marked 
Private; had insisted, in fact, with a 


'firmnezs I was not prepared for in so 
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Farmer (in position of absolute safety, at ‘‘ square leg,’’ to golfer who has just driven). ‘*’ERE, YOUNG FELLER, YER DIDN'T 


Except a commercial traveller, who 
was in a hurry and. wanted—really did 
want—to go to Tottenham Court Road. 


could hire a motor-’bus. I immediately urbane a personage. 1, you know, had 
took steps, and on the following morn- |wanted all those nice boards, with 
ing a bright one drew up before the|names: Hampstead, Bethnal Green, 
door of Charlemagne Palace Mansions, | and Hyde Park Corner. But the com- 
and I felt that I was going to have the | pany was as firm as a rock on this 


time of my life. I was not mistaken. | point. It took me several minutes to 


He said he had an appointment or 
something. 

“Why didn’t you mention you wanted 
to go to Tottenham Court Road, old 
top?” I asked him. 

I admitted that I had suggested 





I had attired myself appropriately, | realise how firm he was. 
and my sister-in-law had promised to 
come with me as a passenger. But 
she is always late; so I drove round to 
her house. 

I don’t mean to imply that I sat at 
the wheel; there was a man for that 
who knew exactly what to do, and 
invariably did it—a most remarkable 
man, named Wilson. No, I simply 
mean I gave directions, and myself 
occupied the footboard. Hence the 
need for an appropriate costume. When 
I say appropriate, I am willing to admit 
that the hat was of rather a marked 
type. 

i The company, who was most obliging, 











However, lots of people didn’t notice 
Private, so no great harm was done. 
I flatter myself, if you’d heard me call 
out things like ‘Tottenham Court 
Road; a penny all the way,” you'd 
have thought 1’d been doing nothing 
else from infancy. My sister-in-law, 
at any rate, said it was as good as a 
circus. She may have been partial or 
she may not, but that was what she 
said, 

The people wanted tickets; but I 
explained that I was running that ’bus 
as a private venture and that I was 
giving them excellent value for their 
money, and they were soon pacified. 





Tottenham Court Road, and I was quite 
prepared (I told him) to go to Totten- 
ham Court Road, or much farther, pro- 
vided I could get the right sort of 
passengers. But I put it to him: 

“If the public won’t support you, 
what are you to do?” 

I called his attention to the fact that 
out of a load of eight or ten souls he 
was the only one who seemed inclined 
for Tottenham Court Road; and I asked 
him, was it fair, was it reasonable, was 
it even decent that his wishes should 
prevail over those of an overwhelming 
majority ? 

He asked me whether 
Hanwell by any chance. 


I went to 
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I knew what he meant. 

However, I gave him back his fare; 
told him that no one regretted the inci- 
dent more than I did; but with one 
passenger wanting to go to Tottenham 
Court Road, another to Richmond, and 
several to the Nag’s Head, Holloway, 


brought the ’bus up with a jerk right | , — . 
across the tram- - With all the| LITERARY GOSSIP. 

hurry and bustle around me I didn’t} A NEw venture of great interest and 
“notice the trams at first, but when my | attractiveness has been planned by Mr. 
attention was called to them I saw that | Goodleigh Chump, being nothing less 
we were in their way, for they extended | than a series of Banworthy Books, in 
in a long line ever so far; and the con-| which the great elemental problems of 


what were you to do? “You can’t 
please everybody in this world,” 1 
added as I helped him off the ‘bus. 

It was my prices that fetched ‘em. 
My sister-in-law—I’d better call her 
Rosamund at once and have done with 


getting off and crowding round my 
’bus, except those that stayed behind 
to sound their gongs. I soon saw what 
would happen if this sort of thing went 
on—lI should get flurried. 


‘* Look here,” I said to him, “I can 
see what you’re trying to do—you're 
trying to spoil my day’s pleasure.” 


vid Ealing Broadway, for tuppence. - | 

But, I said, you never-knew what 
anyone~ would expect in this world; 
and wasn’t it about time for lunch ? 

It was at this point that the old lady 
who had said she wanted to go to 
Richmond — who, in fact, 
had been the originator of 
the Richmond idea—got up ' 
violently and announced her 
intention of reporting me to 
the company. 

“Don’t do that,” I said. 
“ He’s such a nice man, and 
he wouldn’t take the least 
notice of you.” 

“Don’t you want to go 
to Richmond?” inquired 
Rosamund. 

But she would hold no 
parley with Rosamund; 
called her names, in fact, 
for talking to the conductor. 
Of course I had to interfere. 


Rosamund talked the policeman over 
and put all the blame on the chauffeur. 


- % » 





All the chauffeur said was: 
“ Never again!” 
He kept on saying this till I asked 


handed her off the vehicle. 
We were not properly full up till 
we got to Hammersmith; then there | 


wasn't room to move. You talk of| him what he was pleased to mean by it, 
strap-hangers! You should have seen |and then he relapsed into an unsociable 
my ‘bus. And to make matters worse | silence. 


I kept on ringing the bell. I liked | *‘ Look here, my man,” I said; “ I’ve 
doing that, but ‘T didn’t always do it at | _got a bit of a temper myself, but I’ m 
the right time. The motor-man stopped | thankful to say it isn’t a sulky one.” 
once, right in the middle of the traffic,| He was better after that. 
and got off his seat and came round to But the policeman, you know, made 
me and wanted to know what the so-| himself very officious; said I mustn't 
and-so I thought I was playing at. carry passengers, hadn’t got a licence 
“ It’s all right, old thing,” Isaid. “I|or something. As if you wanted a 
only want a little practice. We'll have | licence for a sister-in-law ! 
lunch at Ealing Broadway, so hurry| However, I needn’t go into that. 
up and get a move on you.” Most of the passengers stuck by me 
He went back and got such a move|like Britons. Of course I couldn’t take 
on him that he nearly ran over a/any more money after what the Law 
policeman. It was partly the police- | had said, but we all went on to Rich- 
man’s own fault. He stood in the | mond and had lunch at the “ Roebuck.” 
road pointing out that there was some- | It was a jolly lunch, but rather mixed, 
thing the matter with the bus; it was|of course. The landlady, at any rate, 


infringing some regulation or other. | seemed to think so. She said the same 
Worse than that (so he said), it was }as the motor-man had said: 





My man had! “ Never again!” 


it—said I was putting ‘em too low;| My man was sitting stolidly at the 
said that no one would expect to travel| wheel, just as though nothing was) 
from Hyde Park Corner to Richmond,! happening. I went round to him. 


ductors and drivers and people were all} life will be treated with a noble and 





The upshot of the matter was that | his variegated experiences as a lift- 





" "y y ~S ’ ry ° . . 
I can be firm myself when . THE IRONIES OF LIFE. Peregrinations of Pip- 
. : 2 QUEUE WAITING FOR THE OPENING OF 2 PIT AN ULERY . . 
I choose, and I was firm . aaa Pr wecnnsn tay os ae R THE OPENING OF THE PIT AND GALLERY squeak, a picaresque ro- 
with that old lady. I —— -——- mance by Mr. Brompton 





fearless candour. The series will start 
with The Confessions of a Super-Cad, by 
Mr. Max Abel, in which the struggles, 
privations and ultimate triumph of a 
guttersnipe of genius will be traced 
with that ruthless realism for which 
Mr. Abel has long been celebrated. 
The next volume will be The Souvenirs 
of a Shyster. In this wonderful work 
Mr. Condy O'Doll has incorporated 


| boy, bootblack and sewage-farmer in 
Pittsburgh and other great industrial 
centres of the United States. 
Mr. Chump has himself 
written a vivid “‘ Foreword,’ 
in which he asserts that in | 
the wholecourseof his career 
as a publisher he has never 
been so thoroughly raked up 
as by Mr. O’Doll’s recital. 
‘‘T read the MS. at one sit- 
ting,” he says, “ disregarding 
meals and business engage- 
ments, and at the elose I 
could not resume the thread 





of my ordinary existence 
until [ had taken a Turkish 
bath.” 


Next we are promised The 


MacGregor. Mr. Chump again con- 
tributes a prefatory note, in which he 
tells us that his reader fainted twice 
during the perusal of the work in its 
original form. To guard against heart } 
failure in the case of the public, 
Mr. Chump has generously undertaken 
to supply a small phial of digitalis with 
each copy sold. 


The Land of Tosh is the gay and 
insouciant title of a volume of essays 
by the witty humourist who veils his 
identity under the pseudonym of 
“Sileas.” Another volume of out- 
standing interest is the budget of re- 
miniscences promised by.Mr. Mack B. 
Lalor, under the title of Horsewhip- 
pings I have earned. Altogether, the 
series promises to be a thumping, or, 
as a witty friend of the publisher’s puts 
it, a Chumping success. 





” 


Beacins To-Day. 
Daily Mail. 


Some people never know when to stup. 


‘«* YrsTERDAY'’S Foor’ 











stopping all the trams. 
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A SYMPATHETIC STRIKE. 


THERE was one little item of news in 
connection with the labour troubles. in 
Dublin the gravity of which has, it 
appears, been entirely overlooked. It 
was communicated by The Daily Mail's 
correspondent, who, speaking of the 
spread of the strike to the farm labourers 
in the neighbourhood, foreshadowed in 
a stirring passage the coming of a period 
of agricultural chaos. All work was at | 
a standstill, and not only that, but 
unthatched stacks were rotting (he 
announced) for want of thrashing and | 
turnips were decaying in the fields. 
Our text, so to speak, will be found in 
these last striking words, and especially 
in the unprecedented behaviour of the 
turnips. 

At first we were frankly incredulous. 
We found it hard to believe that turnips 
in the month of September (when they 
may generally be counted upon to make 
their greatest. growth) should thus, in 
defiance of Nature’s laws, have sud- 
denly begun to waste away; and our 
own stacks, whenever we have had 
the good fortune to possess any, have 
usually endured for several weeks with- 
out much damage, even if they were 
unthatched. Still, the idea haunted us; 
we could not dismiss it from our mind. 
We felt that it should be looked into, 
and at last we despatched a Special 
Correspondent to investigate upon the 
spot. To-day we are able to give his 
report—a report, we may say, which 
has profoundly moved us. 

“J have made my way [he writes] 
through many acres of decaying turnips, 
whose odour was almost insupportable, | 
toa small farm-steading seventeen miles | 
from Dublin, where I have found a re- 
markable state of affairs. I may say 
at once that the extent of the damage 
has been, if anything, underestimated. 
I set to work without delay upon a 
careful investigation. The first thing 





that attracted my notice was a heap 
of fire-wood near the back door. It! 
was entirely covered by purple fungi, 
attributed by the farmer to the fact that | 
it had not been dusted for several days. 
I next took a look at the supply of 





linseed cake in the barn, which I found 
in an advanced state of disintegration, 
much of it already having crumbled to 
dust. But perhaps the most surprising 
discovery that 1 made, and one that} 
immediately banished my scepticism, | 
was when I put my head into the 
hay-shed. After watching carefully for 
some minutes I came to the amazing 
conclusion that the hay was slowly 
evaporating, and the farmer assured 
me, with tears in his eyes, that he had 
lost nearly two tons since the beginning 
of last week. As I approached the pig- 


























~ 


The Professor. ‘‘ Box, GLT ME A FLY. 


" 


New Page. ** Yes, Stir. DEAD or ALIVE, Sirn?"’ 








sty the poor fellow laid a hand on my | of inferior cotton-wool. But there is no 
arm. doubt that Trade Unionism has found 
“«Don't go in there,’ he said.!a valuable ally and a new and most 
‘There's trouble among the pigs.’ | powerful weapon. 
“ And indeed it was easy to see that 
something was the matter, for I came! 
at once upon a large litter which ap- | yp pees still h 


- “seta aunt the garden border 
peared to be in a state of intoxication. | Though nights come crisp and cold, 
«“<Tt was the fomented barley,’ the, 


f ical” «ae = gqitiewcad And berries ripen in their order 
armer explained. e cant keep! Jn hedgerows manifold ; 
barley these days. Come this way; I  q 


: 1e beech has stolen the summer's gold, 
want to show you the blight on the Pou sold of the summer sun 
se oD & ’ 


— ot sf | And now comes in October 
With these grave words from our; jth skies soft and sober 


correspondent before us we can only And mornings full of melody and red 
say that we hope that long before this | cubs that run. ‘ 

report appears in print the labour 

troubles in Ireland will have come to There's some that likean April coppice 
a satisfactory conclusion. Rumours _ So tender to behold; 

have reached us that the sympathetic) There’s some that like the pride of 
strike is not likely to be confined to the} poppies 

vegetable kingdom. Cows are already; Among the barley bold ; 

giving buttermilk in some places, while But I, I like an autumn wold 

hens are persistently laying last week’s And a wood where summer’s done, 
eggs. We have not yet been able to! And white hounds and limber 
corroborate the news to hand from the! To sing through its timber 

Wicklow Mountains that a flock of, The melody, the melody that makes the 
sheep has been discovered with fleeces | red fox run. 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK. 

Henry was practising niblick shots 
when I looked in at his flat the other 
morning, and he had just made a clever 
recovery from the waste-paper basket 
as I came into ~ room. 

“That settles it,’ I said. “I was 
going to offer to teke a stroke a hole 
next Monday; now I shall want two. 





peace under the rule of Wibs; you have 
paid your rent cheerfully——"' 

“ Not cheerfully,” said Williams. 

“ You have paid your rent loyally to 
Wibs. Are you now to be robbed of | 
your birthright? Are you to be handed | 
over to the domination of Liverpool ? | 
All we ask,” I went on with great | 
emotion, “‘is to remain beneath the} 
flag of Westminster; to continue to} 


rested his elbow on the revolving book- 
case. 

“T will now,” I said, “address my 
|followers again.” I waited until the 
Army had said “ Hear, hear,” and then 
went on :— 

“Gentlemen, the time for talk is 
nearly over. I speak for all of us when 
I say that we are inflexibly resolved 
jnever to pay rent to Liverpool. We 


Henry, I’ve got a letter for you; the} pay rent to the Westminster Incor-|have, as you know, already signed a 


porter gave it to me as I came up.” 

Henry took the letter, glanced at the 
writing and threw it on the table. 

“T don’t think that’s quite polite,” I 
said. ‘You should read letters which 
I take the trouble to bring you. 
Besides, Williams and I—— That is 
Williams “on the sofa, isn’t it? How 
do you do, Williams? We are naturally 
eager to know who your correspondent 





is. 

“Tt’s from the solicitor to my land- 
lord, if you want to know,” said Henry. 

“That sounds very depraved. An 
ordinary solicitor is bad enough; a 
a solicitor to one’s landlord ——”’ 

“You can read it if you like,” said 
Henry, and he gave me the letter. 

‘He’s never very interesting. And 
you can pay the rent too if you like.” 

“ Excuse me, Williams,” I murmured, 
as I opened the letter. “ Tut, tut, 
this is move than interesting, this is 
epoch-making.” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Listen. It’s from the solicitor to! 
the Westminster Incorporated Building 
Society.” 

“My landlord, Wibs.” 

“Quite so. ‘Dear Sir,—This is to | 
inform you that, as from September }1 
29th next, Shakspeare Mansions is} 

| 





80 property of the Liverpool [state | 
Syndicate. Take notice that from that 
date all rents should be paid to the 
Liverpool state Syndicate, and not to 
the Westminster Incorporated Building | 
Society. Yours faithfully, Jon Bares.’ | 
Henry,” I added solemnly, “ Wibs is | 
no longer your landlord.” 
“ Well, what of it?” said Henry. 
“ Quite so,” said Williams. Williams, 
I ought to have said before, lives below 
Henry. There is only one other flat in | 
the building, and that has been empty 
for some time. ? 
“What of it?” I cried. “Henry, 
Williams, my dear friends, don’t you | 
see what has happened ?”’ 
Williams tried to look as if he did, 
but obviously didn’t. 


“My brothers, this is what has 
happened. By a corrupt bargain be- 


tween John Bates and the Liverpool 


| over 
the rent for him, pay the rates, repair 


| leader 


| already ; 
jand an indemnity 
| arrested, 


| necessary. 


Society; not to be 
heel of a Liverpool | 


porated Building 
placed under the 


‘landlord. All we demand——” 

“Why ‘we’? said Henry. “ You! 
don’t live here.” 

“True. But there is a precedent for 


saying ‘we.’ Speaking as a barrister, 
I associate myself in this matter with 
my clients. And, gentlemen,” I went 
on, ‘there is also a precedent for what 
we are about todo. We are about to 
form a Provisional Government.” 
“Hear, hear,” said Williams. 
“What we propose to do is this. 
We propose to keep Shakspeare Man- 
sions in trust for the Westminster 
Incorporated Building Society until 
such time as Wibs is ready to take it 
again. Meanwhile we will collect 


the crack in Henry’s geyser and arm 
ourselves against any attack on our 
liberties. My friends, are you with me?” 

Williams reflected for a moment. 

‘Suppose they send policemen against 
us ?”’ he asked. 

“They will never dare, and if they 
did would a Westminster policeman 
consent to arrest a fellow Westminster 
man? He would eat his truncheon 
‘ather. All we ask——” 

“You re not going to say it all over 
again?” said Henry in alarm. 

“You'll be very lucky if you only 
get it twice,” I said stifily. “As your 
in this revolution I do all the 
talking. When the Provisional Govern- | 
ment is set up I shall be your president.” 

“Then I shall be the Finance Com- 
mittee,” said Henry. 

“That only leaves the Army unfilled. 
Williams shall be our gallant army. 
[ shall be photographed taking t! e 
salute from him. He has a bowler hat 


fund. If you are 
Williams, your family will b> 
compensated—supposing they think it 
Meanwhile, what about 
lunch ?” 

‘““Whoever takes the rent we must 
eat,” said Henry. ‘Come along.” 

The Provisional Government put on | 
its hats and went out to lunch. It 


all he wants is a bandolier | 


| cove enant to that effect, and none signed 
it more willingly than myself who do 
| not live here and w ill never be asked to 
|pay. Shakspeare Mansions is united in 
lits resolution to remain loyal to West- 
| minster, and so long as we are united 
our liberties cannot be assailed... We 
have this day formed our Provisional 
| Government. I see before me our hard- 
headed Finance Committee—asleep ; our 
gallant Army—with its tie all sideways. 
W e send a message to John Bates that 
we denounce his” corrupt bargain, and 
refuse to be bound by it. Shakspeare 
Mansions, I repeat, is united ~ 
There was a sudden surprising noise 
from the ceiling—a noise like “ Hitchy- 
Koo.” 
“What’s that, Williams?” 
quickly. 
“The man above. He’s got a pianola.” 
“T didn’t know there was a man 
above. I thought the flat was empty.” 
“He hasn’t been in long. He’s come 
up from Liverpool, the porter says, to 
see life.” 





I asked 





“Oh!” This altered matters a good 
deal. The President left the revolving 


hookease and walked up and down in 
|} anxious thought. At last he came to his 
|decision. ‘ Williams,” I said sorrow- 
\fully, “the revolution is off; the Pro- 
visional Government is dissolved; the 
Army is disbanded.” 

“Oh, Tsay! Why?” 

“A revolutionary government 
| be whole-hearted, united. 
icivil war against the enemy, but it 
;cannot face a civil war within itself. 
‘I thought Shakspeare Mansions was 
junited in its resistance to Liverpool 
and its loyalty to Wibs; but it seems 
now that one-third of it knows no 
Wibs and loves Liverpool. 
you go on in the face of that? You 
can withhold your rent from your alien 
landlord, but you cannot compel rent 
from this alien tenant. The revolution 
is over.” 
| “Qh!” said Williams. 
Henry when he wakes.” 
| I took my hat and prepared to go. 

“By the way, Williams,” I said, as 
I opened the door, ‘let me remind you 





must 
It can wage 


“T'll tell 





state Syndicate you have been sold to! returned, somewhat torpid, two hours | that you are now an ordinary citizen 


Liverpool. For years you have been 
loyal“to the Westminster Incorporated | 
Building Society; you have lived at! 


later. The Finance Committee sank | 
into the sofa and the Army stretched 
itself on two arm-chairs. The President 


again. dn future, when you get into 
trouble with the police there will be no 


} 
, compensation.’ A. M. 





How ean ! 
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| 

| ** MoTHER 
| MOMENT? ”? 
| 


DEAR, WILL YOU 





LAPSES OF TIME. 
| 


| your lunch,” said Marjorie, “‘ we have 
| an important meeting to attend on the 
village green.” 

“Tf,” I said, drawing to a conclusion, 
“if I am to address your feudal tenants 
on the Land Question I must have a 

liqueur with my coffee.” 
| George, be it said, though he is at 
; once Marjorie’s husband and the local 


that I should act as his understudy on 
this Saturday afternoon. 

“We are due to take part in the 
village sports,” explained Marjorie. 
“They don’t really want us, but would 
be hurt if we didn’t join in.” 

“ But I have left my cycle and my 
egg and my spoon behind me in Lon- 
don,” I protested. 


from the mantelpiece and handed it to 
me graciously. 

“Thank you kindly, ma'am,” said I, 
| with a rustic curtsey. ‘To receive the 
| frst prize before the race is run is to 

be relieved of all anxiety from the start.” 

Marjorie took me up quickly. “There 


| 
| 
| Marjorie took a large silver watch | 
| 


SIT PERFECTLY STILL 
‘* CERTAINLY, DARLING.’’ 


squire, was at the moment elsewhere. | 
Behind my week-end invitation there 
now appeared to be this ulterior motive, | 


FOR A 


First, that it is a loan; second, that} the 
George, its owner, sets great value by | tools even less. 
| “Wuen (if ever) you have finished |it; third, that it is a stop-watch. 


Are 
| you to be trusted with its manipula- 
| tion?” 

“ Anybody can stop a watch,” said I 
| haughtily. 


| “But the difficulty is to start it,” | 


} was Marjorie’s significant reply. 

| Arrived later at the village green I 
,at once associated myself with the 
Parson and the Publican, who held the 
'tape between them. They had little to 
say to me, so I turned to Marjorie and 
discussed the political situation. “ We 
have before us,” I said, in an eloquent 


whisper, “the Church, the Licensed | 


Trade and the Landed Interest united 
by a common bond. Is not this our 
‘opportunity to strengthen George's 
‘position against the assaults of the 
Single Taxer?’’ My flow of words was 


exactly a hundred yards away. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked her 
anxiously. 

She pointed to the onrush of some 
half-dozen natives. ‘“ Are you ready to 
stop the watch?” she asked breath- 


| lessly. 


| 
| 


“Quite,” said I, starting it. 
The first heat of the hundred yards 


suddenly interrupted by a pistol shot, | 





‘THANKS AWFULLY, M0oTHER.”’ 


next I wouldn’t swear; the third 
As to the Final there 
was some dispute as to who had won. 
When it was settled and I was free to 
|resume my particular business, I dis- 
coverel that the time. for that was 
three minutes, forty-five and four-fifth 
seconds, an ample period which was 
rapidly increasing. Marjorie wasn't at 
all pleased about it. “ But you mustn’t 
expect too much of mere rustics,” I 
told her. 

Before they started the mile she took 
my watch off me, and the villagers, 
having lost confidence, also got another 
timekeeper of their own. Marjorie 
blamed me very much and explained, 
| with illustrations, how simple it was to 
work. She was still explaining when 
they finished the first lap of the mile. 
On her attention being called to this 
fact she blushed and made a sudden 
movement, on which I commented as 
| follows :—“ Ah, yes,” I said, “it’s all 
ivery well starting to time it now, but 
| you'll find yourself in difficulties when 
‘they get to the finish . . . unless you 
‘can get them to run an extra lap for 
you.” 

“ When the finish was achieved she 
went very straight to the other time- 
keeper. “‘ What do you make it?” said 


are three things to remember about it.| took four and three-fifth seconds; to she, looking confidently at her own 
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He. ‘‘ AND—AH—WHEN DID YOU COME OUT? 


BuT I waS NEVER IN. I'M NOT A MILITANT, YOU KNOW.” 








watch, which, however, the other time- 
| 


keeper was not allowed to see. 

‘Five minutes, five seconds and a 
fifth, lady,” he said. 

“Oh, well, you may be right,” said 
she after the briefest pause. “I make 
it five minutes and five seconds exactly.” 
And she set the watch back at once 
to zero. The villagers were obviously 
pleased. “There!” said Marjorie to me, 
“that’s how it ought to be done!”’ 

Feeling that the honour of London 
was at stake I determined to retrieve 
the position. But there was only the 
obstacle race left, and nobody seemed 
interested in the timing of that. Mar- 
jorie, being thoroughly pleased with 


herself, was easily induced to address |} 


the assembly in conclusion. Not till 
she was surrounded by a ring of ex- 
pectant yokels did she realize that, 
when one rises to make a speech, one 
is without a single friend, that even 
one’s nearest and dearest are against 
one. Having begun and ended in con- 
fusion she turned for support to me, 
who stood just behind her. 

I held the stop-watch prominently in 
view. ‘ Twelve seconds and a bittock,”’ 
I announced in my most official voice, 
and for once_the villagers’ sympathies 
were with the Londoner. 


| his operation on the poor creature’s 


foot, never even dreams of an anexs- 
thetic? Not that that would make it 
any better in reality, as all readers of 
my letters to the Press are aware; but, 
at any rate, earnest would be given of 
some hope of alleviating suffering. But 
no, and there is nothing for me but to 
give up also Mr. Suaw, who hitherto 
has been wholly on my side in my war 
against callousness. Now, alas, he too 


HUMANER LETTERS. 


Tue plays of the moment seem to 
| be curiously provocative of public cor- 
respondence. Last week attention was 
drawn to the misgivings of certain 
, members of Sir J. M. Barris’s audience 
(who, by the way, when next they visit 
i The Adored One, will find all their 
troubles gone), and now we seem to be 
|in for heated discussions on others. 

Here, for example, is no less an! goes.” 
epistolary warrior than the Hon.| A propos of the new musical comedy 
STEPHEN CoLERIDGE (unless we are} at the Shaftesbury, the advent of which 
misled by our correspondent’s style and | was made such a secret by the manage- 
attitude) on the track of Androcles and ment and the Press, an anxious house- 
the Lion:— holder asks:— 

“Sir, [he writes] it is incredible to ‘‘Ts it not more than a little tactless, 
me that such a notoriously humane! not to say unfortunate, that the title, 
person as Mr. Bernard Suaw should| The Pearl Girl, should be given to a 
' derive fun from the spectacle of a dumb | new frivolous production at the moment 
animal in agony, as he does in the when a great legal case involving a 
opening scene of his otherwise a:nusing | number (sixty-one, to be precise) of 
trifle at the St. James’s Theatre. To| pearls of extraordinary value is su) 
drag the King of Beasts into a piece of|judice? Surely any other stone would 
stage mummery at all is offensive; but! have done as well for the purposes of 
‘to exhibit him in the throes of pain is| the stage—sardonyx, chrysoprase, opal, 
unpardonable. What kind of effect} chalcedony, agate? I enclose my card 
can a cynical display such as this have j and sign myself Farr Pray.” 
on a house full (or partly full) of un-| We hold over a number of letters 
‘thinking pleasure-seekers? Will it be} from Tariff Reformers protesting against 
| believed that Androcles, in performing | the title of ‘The Ever Open Door.” 





| 
| 
| 
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A POSTAL DISORDER. 


Jonny Bunn. “I LIKE THE LOOK OF YOU, MY LAD—BUT YOU OPEN YOUR MOUTH 
TOO WIDE.” 


[A strike of Post Office Employees has been threatenod in the event of a refusal of their heavy demands for fresh concessions.] 
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Country Cousin (at popular musical comedy, which has had a very long run). ‘* Wow CAN THOSE ORCHESTRA-MEN SIT THERE THROUGH 


IT ALL WITHOUT A SMILE?” 
Town Cousin. ‘* CAN’T SAY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF AN OSTRICH. 

My First Day.—I am successfully 
hatched. 

While my shell was yet unbroken 
[ had decided I would write my life 
history at the earliest opportunity ; for 
I believe few ostriches follow a literary 


| career. I am the youngest of my eight 


brothers and sisters; and, as my shell 
was a thick one, I was naturally rather 
exhausted when I had my first peep of 
my family and our home. It 


is a 


| comfortable though unpretentious nest, 


merely a dent in the ground, and around 
it is a sort of fence made from the old 
shells we children came out of, and 
some which haven’t hatched. 
Mother always lays some extra eggs, 
so that Father may have something to 
play with when he takes his turn at 
sitting. Yes, in our family these things 
are properly divided. You see, an 


1TITS 
eggs 


ostrich egg is so precious, it must be) 
Our mothers sit 


sat on for six weeks. 


in the daytime because their feathers 





| are a greyish brown, the colour of the 


ground, and thus they can’t easily be 
seen by intruding humans. For the 
Same reason, our fathers, being black, 
sit at night. 

Mother says that we chicks had an 
exceptionally good father, for he would 


3UT THEN I’VE NEVER SEEN ONE OF THESE THINGS MORE THAN A COUPLE CF HUNDRED TIMEs.”’ 


often take his place on the nest at four 
in the afternoon (three hours before his | hurried back to where he thought he 
| tiene) so that Mother should be able to | had left her; but Prudence had dis- 
| slip over the hill and have a chat with! appeared. My parents spent some 
the ostrich hen who lives there and|time hunting for her, but as they are 
| who hasn’t any eggs to look after. |both short-sighted and Father was 
Our Mother seems rather fond of | continually discovering a different blade 
society. She wears such lovely feathers | of grass beside which he would declare 
and carries her neck at a perfect angle. | positively he had left her, it was hardly 
| My Second Day.—I have a tragedy | surprising that our dear Prudence’s 
to write of to-day. How pitiful that | place was empty at lunch-time. 
jmy young life should be saddened My Third Day.—Yes, I have decided 
jalmost at the outset! Early this! this world is a disappointment. There 
| morning, as soon as Mother had tidied | seems so much discord. I feared this 
up our broken shells, she and Father} the moment I hatched, and now am 
took us out walking in the long grass | certain. Still, one must worry through 
quite a distance from home. Mother | it somehow, I suppose. 
was teaching us the right weeds to eat,| Father and Mother can never agree 
and my eldest sister—the beauty of our} whether china or old nails make the 


Father, looking rather ashamed, 


‘family—was with Father a little way | better digestive foods. They frequently 
off. We heard Father say, with great | spoil my sleep arguing about it at night. 


delight, that he had found just the sort} Two more of my brothers are lost. 
of rusty nail his gizzard had required | They were having a kicking match just 
lately. In fact, he came across to tell! outside Father's feathers late last night, 
us about it. Mother, after listening and we fear a jackal must have picked 
for some time, her head thrown to one | them off. 

side and a curiously sleepy expression | Our Farmer came this morning and 
in her eye, which meant, I fancy, that|said several very impolite things to 
she had heard quite enough about! Mother when he saw some of us were 
Father’s digestive arrangements many | missing, just as though it was not his 
times before, suddenly raised her head | business to see we were properly pro- 
and, interrupting him in the middle of | tected! What a curious species these 
a sentence, shrieked, “ Where’s Pru-| humans are! I suppose we can scarcely 
dence ?” ‘blame the poor things. They would 
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. . | 
naturally have been ostriches if they | 
could, but really the shortness of their; pointed out, saying it would be a good ' saying :— 
one as scarcely 


necks—well, it strikes 
decent ! 


Three Weeks Later.—I havea terrible | nests! 
Father 

This | me an egg in the hollow. 
is one of the reasons we hate all humans. | hers ! v ery curious. 


occurrence to chronicle to-day. 
and Mother have been plucked. 


take our beautiful feathers and 


They 


give us the trouble of growing more, | | have been a happy time. 
just so that their females—who appar-} with me in all things. 
themselves— | hen of exceptionally “good taste. 


ently can’t grow feathers 
may wear ours on their heads! 


Our parents look so curious without | there is a ring of them outside, remind. | 
their long wing and tail feathers ; and | ing me of my old home and making | ‘Yus,’ 


we shall be shockingly short of bed-| 
clothes. 
feathers off. By the way, they really | 
are shaping very becomingly. 
be a pretty figure of a cock. 


Two Years “Later. —To-day I met the: fold my legs ; 


I have registered a solemn | never be expected to sit on them, 
vow never to allow anyone to cut my| one thing, my legs are too long. 


I shail feared. 


We passed a hollow which Nancy! As I took my seat the latter was 
site for a nest. Queer how the minds 
of even intelligent hens always run on! That’s all. But the extraordinary part 
She giggled rather, too. li is this. Though it was quite a year r ago 
A Few Weeks Later. —Nancy showed | in New York, Tcan remember practically 
Said it was! every word that was said. When the 
Cockney strolled into the saloon and 

A Month Later.—The last few weeks! looked round like a lost sheep on a 
Nancy thinks ‘desert island, I got ready for some- 
Truly, she is a’ thing to happen. A man at the bar 
| spotted him in two seconds. 

“Jest out, sonny?’ 
American. 


“Mind you—it seemed to be just talk. 





The hollow is now full of eggs, and asked the 


said the Cockney. ‘Come 
ime vaguely uneasy. But still Z could! over on the Mauritania yesterday.’ 
For! “*That so? Well, what are ye 
| goin’ to have?’ 
A Few Hours Later.—Yes, it is as IT; “*I'll ‘ave a pig’s ear,’ said the 


Nancy says I must sit on those | Cockney. 
| wretched eggs all night. I find I can “*Come again. I didn’t get you.’ 
but the whole thing is a! =“*A pig’s ear. That’s what we call 





dearest hen in the world. " 
Curiously enough, we found | 





beer in London. Rhymin’ 
) 
' slang, yer know.’ 





























on comparing notes that we| lee ° | *Say, that’s cute. But 

were hatched in the same! tH why not have a Martini 

month. Her name is Nancy, ! Cocktail ?’ 

and I found her extraor- | | “*«T don’t mind. You 

dinarily companionable and | ‘avin’ one?’ 

exactly of my own opinion “« Sure.’ 

on the vital subject, namely, “After a couple of sips 

that brass-headed nails are the Cockney expressed his 

really the most appetising. : approval thus :— | 

Strange that a hen should “*Well, my ole China, 

have discovered this! Hille they say there’s no bad | 
One Day Later—Two of i) MN beer. But I'll lay six to | 


my sworn enemies, the hu-! 
mans, came this morning, | 
drove me into a corner of 
the fence, and put a pole! 
across behind me. 





I did not | GOLF ENTHUSIAST, 


four the man what drinks 
this for a fortnight ‘Il say 
all beer ’s rotten.’ 





object at first as much as I'— 
should have done at another time, for 
my meeting with Nancy yesterday had 
made me feel kindly disposed to all the 
world. But when I saw one of the 
creatures preparing to put a stocking 
over my head (for that is the igno- 
minious way they treat us) I guessed 
at once they meant to attempt to take 
my feathers. What would Nancy say 
when we met? She would never gaze 
at me again with the admiration I had 
seen in her brilliant eyes yesterday. For 


one mad moment I saw red, and, lifting |couple of complete strangers to take 


one powerful limb, while deftly retaining 
my balance on the other, I struck—but 
only air; 
over my eyes at that moment. 

Nert Day. —I spent a fearful morn- 
ing, sitting behind a bush. I felt so 
extremely undressed and quite unable 
to face Nancy, even though I wished 
very much to walk with her. About 
mid*day I saw her in the distance. 
Heavens! She had lost her feathers too. 
I rushed to meet her, and we spent the 
afternoon walking and comparing notes 
on our awful experiences of yesterday. 


. weQ ‘ . ikea it’ 
, . ° 
VARIATION ON THE STARS AND STRIPEs, DESIGNED BY A Yauann | or = you like it 
GONE MAD OVER Mr. OvurmMet’s VICTORY. | ; us. And I like the 
ole town on the quiet. 
fearful bore and will interfere with my] New York is the finest city ‘artside 


for the stocking descended | 


‘eaven. And I ain't kiddin’.’ 

“*Oh, Gee! Not so faast,’ said the 
American deprecatingly. ‘1'll allow 
N’ York is some village, but—the finest 
city outside heaven? No, Sir.’ 

“«But I'm tellin’ yer. Why, look at 
yer sky scrapers! Look at that statue 


literary work, 

However, every ostrich to his duty, 
land, at any rate, you don’t catch me 
going on to the eggs at four o'clock, the 
way my old Father used to do. 

(Not to be continued.) 











eg ; in the ‘arbour! Look at yer streets all 
THE FINEST CITY. laid art so as you carn’t make no 
| How vas that Antonio came to| mistakes! What do yer want better 


than Broadway by night, with all the 
beautiful lights and the signs goin’ in 
and art, and what not? Thumbs up, 
New York, every time.’ 

“Now go easy, son. Remember 
you 're speakin’ to a guy who was over 
in Europe and took in your London 
laast fall. Wa’'al, L’ve seen some, but 
your Lei-cester Square and Piccadilly 
Coircus—Gee!’ 

“Qh, I ain’t sayin’ nothink against 
the smoke,’ remarked the Cockney 
tolerantly. ‘Only as regards to bein’ 
the first City when it comes to enterin’ 
for the world 'andicap I say London is 
one of the also’s.’ 


forget himself so far as to allow a 
possession of half the table which, 
| between the hours of six and eight, I 
have Jearnt to consider exclusively my 
own, still remains a mystery. His 
lapse from duty was quite inexcusable, 
I know. And yet I have forgiven him. 
For through his neglect I am able to 
give to the world one of the most 
remarkable narratives heard in modern 
times. 

Both intruders bore the stamp of 
men about the world, and one, at least, 
as I hope to show, was a raconteur of 
no mean order. 
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“« But see here. You’re not wise to Yorkers in the saloon gave London the | 
your own City, or you wouldn’t talk; palm. That’s all.” 
like that. We got nothin’ over here to| A hush, almost of reverence, followed 
compare with your Saint Paul’s, your|the speaker’s abrupt finish. He had! 
houses of Congress, your parks. And, | been talking in a fairly loud voice, and 
Sir, the way your traffic is regu-lated!| Panini’s is a somewhat select little 
And the civility of your trolley-car| place. Diners of all descriptions had 
conductors! Above everything, the | laid down their eating utensils and 
comfort of your rail-road system, and | strained their ears to catch every word. 
your rapid transit in all di-rections!!The hush lasted only a few moments, 
Yes, Sir. You got us skinned to|and was succeeded by a low murmur 
death. London is the finest city on| of satisfaction, to the effect that “ these 
this oirth. And anyone who says| Yankees aren’t as bad as_ they’re 
contrairy is not the wise guy I guessed | painted!” 
you to be when you came through that| One old gentleman, with unmistakable | 
openin’.’ |stars and stripes written over him, | 

“*What do yer mean abart bein’ a| made no attempt to conceal his interest 
wise guy? Can’t I 'ave my opinions|and astonishment, but stared open- | 
as well as you? And ain’t they as| mouthed at the occupants of our table. | 
good?’ asked the Cockney, thoroughly | Antonio himself had been hovering 
roused. |round with a weird smile on his face 

“*Now cut that out, son. I don’t} from the beginning. | 
want you to git me rattled. But see} I held out my hand for the bill, 
here. We can settle this right now.|and then groped in a dazed fashion 
If the boys are agreeable, we'll take a | for my hat. 
ballot as to which is the finest city of} The raconteur’s companion had 





the two,’ | listened stonily to the whole recital. | 
“*Right-o!’ said the Cockney, ‘I'll; Now he took a sovereign from his} 
stand by that.’ |pocket, and pushed it without enthu- | 


“Well, to cut a long story short, 'siasm across the table. 
they took the ballot. Whereupon ‘ You’ve won,” hesaid sadly. “That 


” 


every one of the twenty odd New: was a stranger dream than mine. 


THE “HAPPY MOMENTS” 
COMPETITION, 
(A retrospzct.) 
A sone of “happy moments.” To 
pursue 
The wraith of pleasure for a fort- 
night’s span 
Behind a lens and shutter will not do; 
I leave the pictures to some other 
man ; 
Enough for me to chronicle in rhyme 
The brighter memories of a tedious time, 


A wasp and Aunt Eliza; Uncle John 
Starting the motor; Alice and her 
swain 
A-cooing; Maud with brassie; at 
mid-on 
Her caddie, very nearly cut in twain ; 
Myself, with contributions to the Press 
Rejected; Eve, in last year’s bathing- 
dress. 





A song of happy moments—very brief; 
A single stanza has sufficed to state 
Their details, Alfred, to his lasting 
grief, 
Took all six portraits on a single plate, 
And, smashing the result, provided 
what 
I thought the happiest moment of the 
lot. 
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A GREAT REFORMER. 

Miss Toovey has deserved well of 
the public in writing an authoritative 
Life of her maternal uncle, the late Mr. 
Emanuel Porpentine, whose demise a 
year ago at an almost over-ripe old age 
occasioned such widespread regret ; for 
this is pre-eminently one of those Lives 
of Great Men which are sent to remind 
us that with a little luck we may all 
hope to pilot our own careers to a 
similarly sublime altitude. In five 
hundred and seventy-three well-printed 
pages, enlivened with a unique series 
of portraits of the great inventor from 
the age of two upwards, Miss Toovey 
has given us a fascinating narrative, 
and has at the same time raised a 
| handsome monument to cne whose 
name has been writ not in water but 
in indelible ink on the pages of his 
country’s social annals. 

The name of Porpentine is famous for 
all time as that of the original inventor 
of the moustache-cup. 





| rotundity that was no more than agreeable. 
| He carried his weight well, and the habit he 
had of rising on his tces as he walked gave 
him an appearance of elasticity and perfect 
balance that removed all suspicion of heavi- 
ness. He was accounted a good, if deliberate, 
|dancer. His eyes and what could be dis- 
}eerned of his initial chin betokened great 
| determination of character, and he had a way 
of twics repeating everything he said that lent 
a wonderful force to his most commonplace 
| utterances. His complexion, again, was rich ; 
| but it was his moustachios that singled him 
jout asa manina million. With their golden 
price challenging the world, as it were, and 
almost completely veiling the lower part of his 
face from the public view, he seemed a verit- 
able Viking returned to life. A contemporary 
| statistician estimated that if each single hair 
| were joined end to end they would reach from 
the Mugshead Infirmary to Temple Bar. But 
mere figures of this kind, however accurately 
| calculated, can convey no idea of the brilliant 
| and luxuriant growth of the virgin forest that 
| flourished beneath Mr. Porpentine’s wel!- 
modelled nose. 
| Like Arcuimepes, Newrox, and 
|other celebrated pioneers of research, 





| Mr. Porpentine made his momentous | 


|discovery by accident. It should be 


British homes to-day the solid (or | consistent celibacy, he had betrothed 
rather liquid) comforts of the breakfast-| himself to the lady who subsequently 
table and the more elegant amenities of |became the partner of his triumph. 





afternoon tea are strikingly enhanced | Miss Euphemia Gussett—such was the | 
by the employment of this beneficent} name of his clect—was a woman of| 


device. But how many of those who 
possers what a gifted writer has pic- 


and who must be grateful every day of 
their lives for the protective ingenuity 
of Mr. Porpentine’s invention, are aware 
of the vicissitudes and public obloquy 


it experienced before it attained to its | 


With deft 


present-day popularity ? 


fingers the curtain is lifted on the! 


thrilling events connected with its birth, 
and we are given a lively presentment 
| of the great struggle and of its heroic 
protagonist. 
“A man without moustachios,” says 


Miss Toovey in an arresting Foreword, | 


“is like beef without mustard”’; and 
this infectious enthusiasm for her hero’s 


book a peculiarly engrossing interest. 
| Quite early in his adolescence Mr. 
| Emanuel Porpentine boasted an un- 
‘usually heavy and handsome pair of 
what his biographer calls ‘man’s 
crowning glories.” A native and a 
leading citizen of Mugshead, where his 
father had been one of the founders 
of the Postdiluvian Primitive Chapel, 
until his fortieth year he was abso- 
lutely unknown to the great mass of 


personality, combined with the posses- 
sion of a fruity and full-bodied bass 
yoice, had already made him a local 
celebrity. Miss Toovey draws a vivid 
word-portrait of Mr. Porpentine as he 
appeared at this time :— 

He was a tall, handsome man, and of a 





-_ 


turesquely dascribed as ‘‘ mouth-frills,”’ | 
quel) 


/remarkable character, and, although | 
she brought all the appreciation of her | 
sex to bear upon the unique quality of 
her future husband’s earesses, she took | 
firm exception to salutations performed | 
just after he had been partaking of | 
liquid nourishment, portions of which | 
had a way of adhering to the well-| 
developed feature so effectively described | 
above. In fact, she firmly refused to| 
embrace him on these occasions at all | 
‘until he had devised some method of | 
preventing the contamination. “ Evi- | 


ling for the passage of the fluid, while 
at the same time his moustache was 
amply protected from contact there- 
jwith. In a flash Mr. Porpentine’s 
discerning mind grasped the possibilities 
|of this fortuitous revelation, and the 
| invention of the world-renowned appli- 
}ance that was destined to bring him 
\fame and fortune was _ practically 
accomplished there and then. ; 

The appearance of the moustache- 
cup on the market was hailed at first 
with almost universal derision, and in 
scores of lampoons and vitriolic news- 
paper articles its inventor was held up 
to public ridicule. Even sermons were 
preached against it. But gradually 
Mr. Porpentine succeeded, by unlimited 
grit and pluck, in wearing down all 
opposition, and in a few years’ time he 
had the satisfaction of reaping a rich 
material reward from his benevolent 
| enterprise. 

We cannot leave the volume without 
some reference to the intimate glimpses 








In millions of | mentioned that, after four decades of of domestic life with which Miss Toovey 


| furnishes her readers. - Besides being a 
chivalrous husband, a devoted father, 
and a striking figure of a man who left 
a deep impression wherever he moved, 
Mr. Porpentine was endowed with a 


| fund of sterling wisdom that frequently 


rose to the level of wit. Some of his 
obiter dicta are well worth recording. 
“ Poverty,” he was fond of remarking, 
‘is no disgrace ; neither are the mumps. 
But both are ridiculous.” He had a 
healthy contempt for all unproductive 
work. Once he was discussing poetry 
with a friend, who ventured the obser- 
vation that “poets are not made.” 
“And asa rule,” rejoined Mr. Porpentine, 
“they make nothing.” On another 
occasion a young and unknown writer 


|dently,”’ observes Miss Toovey in one| who aspired to the hand of his only 
of those epigrammatic asides that make | daughter was pulverised with the retort : 
her volume one long surprise-packet, |‘ Sir, we Porpentines need no quills.” 


most distinguishing feature gives the 


his countrymen, although his striking | 


“the young lady was of opinion that 
kissing goes by flavour; and, when 
the consequences of her ultimatum are 
considered, few will censure her fastidi- 
ousness.” 

Mr. Porpentine, who was not of a 
disposition to brook such an abrogation 
of a fiancé’s privileges, spent anxious 
days and sleepless nights in vain efforts 
to tackle the problem. The solution 
‘came suddenly one morning at break- 
fasc. At this important meal he was 
in the habit of reading the local news- 
paper, and on the morning in question, 
being deeply engrossed in an article 
which contained the daring suggestion 
| that Mugshead should be provided with 
'a drainage system, he lifted his coffee- 
‘cup to his lips without removing his 
|eyes from the paper. By accident the 

top of the cup became partly covered by 
| the journal, leaving but a narrow open- 


| To the end of his days he preserved the 
|same unaffected bonhomie that had, as 
|@ young man, made him the darling of 
| Mugshead Society, and his death caused 
a wide gap in the circle of his many 
}acquaintances. As _ his biographer 
| rightly observes, he has left footprints 
lon the sands of time which it will be 
very difficult to obliterate. 








A Sultry Autumn. 

The summer of St. Luke is nice 
Compared with rain and storm, 
But when it makes me long for ico 

I find it too Luke warm. 
The Force of Example. 
‘*Pegoud, at height of 2,500 feet 
gave two exhibitions of upside down 
flying, considerably startling spec- 
-uv-j[ey atv oy ul STM OF{ *S1IOZV} 
hour, and is to fly again later.”’ 
Liverpool Eciio. 
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SMILKIN’S EMPORIUM. 


Dear Sirs,—We are returning your design advertising our em- 


porium, and will be glad if you will kindly instruct your artist to 
delete the solitary giant in the foreground and put in a number 
of people of the normal size. 


We are, yours faithfully, 
SMILKIN AND Co. 
Block and Co., 
Colour Printers and Designers. 








PANSIES. 


TurtTeD and bunched and ranged with careless art 
Here, where the paving-stones are set apart, 

Alert and gay and innocent of guile, 

The little pansies nod their heads and smile. 


With what a whispering and a lulling sound 

They watch the children sport about the ground, 
Longing, it seems, to join the pretty play 

That laughs and runs the light-winged hours away. 


And other children long ago there were 

Who shone and played and made the garden fair, 
To whom the pansies in their robes of white 

And gold and purple gaye a welcome bright. 


Gone are those voices, but the others came, 
Joyous and free, whose spirit was the same ; 
And other pansies, robed as those of old, 

Peeped up and smiled in purple, white and gold. 


For pansies are, I think, the little gleams 

Of children’s visions from a world of dreams, 
Jewels of innocence and joy and mirth, 
Alight with laughter as they fall to earth. 


Below, the ancient guardian, it may hap, 
The kindly mother, takes them in her lap, 
Decks them with glowing petals and replaces 
In the glad air the friendly pansy-faces. 


So tread not rashly, children, lest you crush 
A part of childhood in a thoughtless rush. 
Would you not treat them gently if you knew 
Pansies are little bits of children too? 


R. C. L. 











SMILKIN’S EMPORIUM. 

Dear Sirs,—We thank you for your amended design advertising 
ouremporium. It is now quite satisfactory. We return drawing 
and will be glad if you will kindly push on printing. 

We are, yours truly, 
SMILKIN AND Co. 

Block and Co., 

Colour Printers and Designers. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
Wisuinc to be, if possible, more than ever on the safe 


| side, one of our more popular dailies has recently called 


|upon its readers to assist the editor in making up his | 
| columns. 


With every copy of the paper on a certain date 


Was issued a stamped circular asking for criticism and help. 


| 


| 
| 


It ran thus :— 
“The Editor of the ——--—— would be greatly obliged 
by the speedy return of this slip with an answer to the 


| question upon it; for only by obtaining the information thus 


| 
| 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


desired can he confidently go to work to prepare a budget 
which shall really fulfil the best ideal of a daily paper—that 
is, to give the public what the public wants. 

“What subjects of public interest do you consider are at 
the present time insufficiently treated in our columns?” 

As an enormous number of replies was received 
certainly six times as large as that of the circulation of any 
penny morning paper—the work of tabulation was neces- 
sarily arduous, but the figures were recently got out. 

To the editor’s question, 465,326 readers replied, Football ; 
235,473, Golf; 229,881, Flying, and 2, Foreign Politics, 











‘* Clerk Wanted.”’ 
‘*Here on Christmas Eve, 1306, the Vicar murdered the clerk as 
he went to strike the bell early in the morning, as was his usual 


| custom."’"—The Ringing World. 


| 
| 
| 


An unpleasant custom, particularly in a vicar. 





From an article on “The Rector’s Garden Party” in the 


| Northenden Parish Magazine :— 


‘* How that long procession of urn carriers reminded one of the cup- 
bearers at Belshazzar’s feast! "’ 
Having been to neither entertainment we are not in a 
position to comment upon this. But we fancy that the 
1ector will think this comparison an unfortunate one. 











{ 
a number 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Mary Goes First.” 

Ir is just as well for Mr. Henry 
ArtTuHuR Jones that Miss Marie Tem- 
PEST’sS personality is so popular that it 
is of little consequence what she plays 
in. She has only to bunch her lips and 


| blink hey half-closed eyes and a rap- 


| ° ° 
turous public is content. 


| 
















i 
| 
} 


| per, 


| stall has an inspiration. 


Still she 
must have something to say, and so 
Mr. Jones has manufactured for her a 
four-act comedy on the rather thin | 
theme of envy, spite and malice in the | 
matter of the Honours List. Of course 
not every house in London was open to 
him, for the actor-manager who still 
belongs to the order of the Great Un- 
knighted, and is therefore free to ridicule 


| the methods by which titles are con- 


ferred, is a rare figure. But this is| 
Miss Temprst’s season at The Play- | 
house and there he was safe. 

For a play that is just meant to 
amuse, and makes no appeal to the 
intelligence, Mary Goes First began | 
very heavily. In the two scenes of the | 
First Act there was scarcely a smile. | 
Later on, as it became more frankly far- | 
cical, there were moments that invited 
to laughter. But in the mutual jealousy 
of a pair of provincial female snobs 
there was never enough fresh stutf for 
a whole evening’s work. 

Still I learned something about local | 
manners. In the best suburban circles | 
of Warkinstall you introduce a medical 
guest as Dr. So-and-so of Harley Street. 
And you go in to dinner like this: your 
host gives his arm to the leading lady, 
and then pauses for a brief dialogue. 
At its conclusion the butler announces 
dinner, and you all move off. This is 
relatively simple. But things are com- 
plicated when the claims of the leading 
lady (wife of new knight) threaten to | 
be usurped by those of Another (wife of 
new baronet). In the play the former is 
taken ill and has to undergo a rest cure 
in the cloak-room. Compelled at last by 
her husband to mount to the drawing- | 
room, she bursts into a flood of tears, 
and, refusing consolation, rehearses 
her woes before an embarrassed com- 
pany. The dinner grows colder every | 
minute (and J, for one, colder still). 
No solution is at hand, and it looks as 
if we shouldn’t even get away to sup- 
when the new queen of Warkin- 
She offers 
her own arm to the ex-queen (who is 
the stout side), and, to evade the 
vexed question of precedence, they stick 
in the door together. 

It is unusual for two dinners to be 
given in one play by the same host to 
the same guests. A pronounced varia- 
tion in the procédure therefore 
almost imperative, and Mr. Jonrs 





on 


‘hal 


Vas 


] . . 
seems to have recognised this. 





Cer- 


tainly no one who witnessed the 


| remarkable preliminaries of the second 


of these two meals had any right to 
complain that the dramatist lacked in- 
vention. For my part, I am conscious 
of having done a great injustice to 
provincial society. I see now that its 
annals are not nearly so colourless as 
[ supposed. 

Most of the fun—a little antiquated, 
some of it—turned on Lady Dods- 
worth’s wigs and complexions, which 
were made the object of libellous com- 
ment by Mary Whichello, who went so 
far as to say that her rival looked like 
an “impropriety.” it was the concrete 
suggestion underlying this term that 


(7 
2 
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MARY’S FIRST WRIT. 
Mary Whichello .. 
Felix Galpin ..  .. 


Miss Marre Tempest. 
Mr. GRAHAM BROWNE. 


provoked the infuriated husband to issue 
a writ. But at the last moment the 
injured party declined to seek satis- 
faction in the courts, for fear that she 
might be required to exhibit to the jury 
the artificial aids to beauty which had 
provoked the alleged libel. All this 


was good matter for.a brief farce, but | 


nothing more. 

Marie, of course, was first past the 
judge’s box (as I am confident she 
would have been if her case had come 
into court), and Mr. GranaAm Browne 
vas a good second. Of the rest it may 
be said that they “ also ran.” 
no fault of Mr. France (as Whichello) 


or Mr. MusGraveE (as Sir Thomas Dods- | 


worth, Knt.). The behaviour demanded 
of the former was too extravagant for 
comedy, and the latter was a figure 
which might have come straight out of 
DickENS in his worst mood of insistent 
overstatement. 


This was | 


[t is right to add that Mr. Henry, that talks literally. 


| ArTHuR JONES’s trifle seems to have 


| taken the wilful fancy of the public, 


| which is probably what he wanted; so 





flattery. O. 8. 
| THE LITTLE REVENGE. 


| Tom, when, your holiday ended, home- 

| ward you wended to town, 

| Flaunting a face that the breezes had 

bronzed to the orthodox brown ; 

Proudly you prattled of Plashville, 
almost as though you ’d alone 

|Called into being its mud-flats, blest 
them with bilgy ozone. 


, ; = 
|Choking my yawns with an effort, 
rom, I allowed you to prate, 
erely remarking (inside me), “ Just let 

the imbecile wait; 


| 
| 
iM 


a tale to reveal, 
I too will show a proboscis brazenly 
starting to peel.” 


from the taxi-cab’s roar, 





that he can easily do without my best | 


I too shall have a vacation, I'll have | 


Well, I’ve been wallowing lately far 


;Out where the rag-time was ringing 


down the salubrious shore; 


| Fishermen (splendid in oilskins) filehed 


me my food from the sea ; 
several winkles for tea. 


|Tom, did you roam among seaweed 

luscious and wondrous and rare, 

Walk where the resolute shrimper 
bearded his prey in its lair? 

[ have done this, yea, and further, 
stalking the twain as they browsed, 

Once I took two single-handed—1 am 
a wonder when roused. 


Tom, I have bathed in the briny, 
going right up to the waist, 

Paddled for hours at a stretch, Tom, 
chartered a donkey and raced ; 

And, now that I’ve told you about it, 
shall we agree to esteem 

Honours are even between us? Friend, 
shall we alter the theme ? 











The Ever-Encroaching Sex. 

| The 3,600 boys with their maters as 

contingent and company commanders were 

organised into a brigade of four battalions.”’ 
Madras Mail. 


‘* The man who would invent a silk hat that 
would do really well for a,suit lining would 
make a fortune.’’—Sunday Tunes. 


| At the Halls, of course, 23 a humorist. 


/ ‘*Somewhere in North London there is a 
| pearl worth £2,000 literally asking to be 
| found! ’’— Daily Mirror. 

Scientists who have listened carefully 
outside oyster beds report that this 
is probably the only pearl in existence 





Only last. Monday your Herbert ate | 
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Countryman (who has come to London by excursion with a party of villagers and got separated and lost his way). ‘‘’AVE YOU SEEN 
ANY OF OUR LADS ABOUT?”’ 


of the modern woman, but it is the voice of Mr. WELLS 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ky sm hi ak ihe 
By Mr. Punch's Staff of L : and not of Lady Mary. I hope that, in his next book, Mr. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) WELLs will not allow himself the easy latitude of a narrative 
Tan . . co , y A >O7 os 7 e 4 4 2 . . 
Mr. WeLLs, in his new novel, The Passionate I'riends| in the first person, and that he will restrain some persistent 
(MacmiLLan), has, I feel, complicated his difficulties by! mannerisms. There are many pages in this book that are 
having his story told by an elderly father for the benefit of finer than anything that he has yet given us, but there are, 
an extremely youthful son. I can see young Stratton, | here and there, signs of carelessness and hasty writing. 
arrived at years of discretion, feeling that he must, alas, a 
read all this heavy pile of manuscript, struggling through! When we first meet Amory Towers, the heroine of The 
it, and then wondering how it applies to the exciting and| Two Kisses (METHUEN), by Mr. Ouiver Onioxs, she is, if 
entirely original passion that is colouring his own life at‘ not actually ‘ wasting Christian kisses on a heathen idol’s 
the moment. Mr. W ELLS himself undoubtedly forgets, | foot,” doing something very like it. She is kissing the 
from time to time, the device that he has adopted, flings | marble cheek of the Antinoiis in the Louvre. Shortly after- 
hurried “little sons” upon the paper and then hopes that the wards, at an artist’s party, a young man “ with restrained 
illusion is sufficiently maintained. ‘Telling the story in the} manners but a hardy eye” ventures to kiss her. From that 
first person is a pleasant and easy method for a novelist, and) moment she makes up her mind that she will devote the 
permits him to enlarge upon his experiences of India, China’ rest of her life to embracing Art and avoiding being em- 
and Lapland, his theories about art and education, and, if, braced by Man. She is never going to marry. She is simply 
Mr. WELLs is the author in question, his ideals of govern-! going to paint great pictures and have long conversations on 
ment and social tolerance. I the more regret the haphazard | the Soul, Art, Philistines, Eugenics, Totsto1 and WEININGER 
inconsequence of some chapters in The Passionate Friends,| with her platonie friend Mr. Pratt. Unfortunately, Ir. 
because the love story of Stratton and Mary Christian is| Pratt comes into money and an estate in Shropshire, cuts 
of fine quality. Lady Mary herself comes as a living person that beautiful hair of his that used to cling like tendrils 
to the reader only at certain moments in the novel, and | over the back of his soft grey collar, replaces this article 
Mr. Wetts has been bewildered at times between the! with one of the stiff up-and-down kind, and begins to sug- 
things that he wishes her to say on behalf of her sex and gest marriage like some ordinary conventional person who 
the things that she naturally, as an individual human being,| has never heard of Prato. Finally he induces her to 
would say spontaneously. Her long letter, towards the | marry him; and there Mr. Onions leaves them, while the 
end of the book, is an admirable statement of the position! grim old gentleman who was painting-master to both of 
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them remarks to a friend, “‘ Perhaps Pratt knows at least} part than it does in O Pioneers ! (Hetvemann). It is a tale, 
one little bit about Life by this time.” If I know Amory,|as you may just possibly have guessed from the title, about 
I feel that he does, poor fellow. It has taken Mr. Ontons| the settlers in a new country, and a vigorous, earthy and 
some time to tear himself away from the great Jeffries| altogether unusual tale it is. The name of the writer, Miss 

murder-case; but no one can say that he has done it half-| Witta Srpert Caruer, is unfamiliar to me, but I dusteny 
heartedly. Zhe Two Kisses is one long laugh from be- | she has a transatlantic reputation, and, if so, it is certainly 
ginning to end. I have seldom read a ‘book so crammed | deserved. Her story is of a family of Swedish folk, pioneer 
with quotable passages, so full of admirable thumb-nail| settlers in Nebraska, and their early hardships ; how, under 
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sketches of character. I defy anyone with a sense of 
humour not to revel in Mr. Wellcome, Mr. Edmondson, and 
the other dwellers in the boarding-house, “Glenerne.” 
Best of all, perhaps, though he comes into the book too 
late, is Mr. Miller, the American publicity expert of 
Hallowell’s Stores—that ‘noo edifice’? which he was de- 
termined to run on “noo methods.” I hope Mr. Oxtons is 


| going to make a practice of writing his books in threes. 


| ing Sir Theodore Champ ; ge 


~—Fae si § 


; ance, 





| was not ready to allow 


I want at least two more volumes about the people of The 
Two Kisses. 

Tommy Johnson's name was not really Tommy Johnson, 
yet, for reasons not wholly intelligible but mostly connected 
with the pride of the lady he proposed t to marry, ne was 
loath to divulge himself —-—— - 
to the world as the miss- | 





o1 the other hand, he 
the title and estate of 
that Baronet to remain 
even in temporary abey- 
Determined, then, 
upon a locum tenens 
while his retiring mood 
lasted, he gave the go- 
by to all his Bohemian 
friends, who, being im- 
pec inious actors, wou!d 
have been glad of and E 
competent for the rdle, : \ 2 


and employed a genteel- | THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 
looking wastrel whom Sin daeahebiiienan 
he met on’ Southwark —— . ae 








the leadership of the girl Alerandra—left guardian and 
controller of her brothers by a far-seeing father—these 
troubles were overcome; and of the later prosperity that 
came to the little clan in consequence of her management. 
There is also thrown in a rather belated sensation in the 
latter pages—jealousy and a double murder; but somehow 
I could not be greatly moved by this. Nor could I reconcile 
the very attractive coloured illustration of a fashionably 
dressed young lady with my own conception of the practical 
and hard-working Alexandra. But these are minor matters. 
What really counts is the vivid sympathy with her scene 
that Miss Witta S:pert Catuer (if I may say so with all 
respect, what remarkable names these American novelists 
do have!) clearly possesses; it has enabled her to convey 
- — an impression of the 
land, both wild and 
itamed, which alone 
Ci é would suffice to confer 
z: | distinction on her work. 





| Of Mrs. Day's Daugh- 
jters (HODDER AND 
I Srovauton), Deleah was 
| much too good, and Bessie 
much too bad, to be true. 
Mrs. Mann has made al- 
together too symmetrical 
a pattern. From the 
moment of William 
Day's disgrace and 
‘death, demure, delightful 
|Deleah faces all mis- 
fortunes with courage, 
- ——— breaks, of course un- 


TWISTER, 








Bridge. The business of impersonation, never too arduous 
in novels, was less exacting in this instance even than 
usual; none of the people concerned had seen the 
proper Baronet since his earliest infancy or had any but 
the vaguest idea what he ought to look like. Moreover, 
they were astonishingly willing to accept the first claimant 
for the post without insisting on any substantial proof of | 
identity, an attitude difficult to understand in the next- 
of-kin. Much point was indeed made by Mr. Epwin Pvau 





consciously, all adjacent male hearts, and is finally folded 
in the arms of the benevolent baronet, Forcus; while 
Bessie, bold and brazen, setting her cap at all and sundry, 
failing in every duty, is left with the dull, disastrous 
draper, Boult, for her portion. I can never bring myself 
to believe that in a given household there can 
be any doubt as to which of the inmates is in love with 
which of the callers, but our author makes a liberal use 
of such mystifications. And, by the way, I wonder if 


of the necessity of the understudy’s possessing one brown! Mrs. Day would have said, “ Environment has told on 


eye and one blue, but none of the relatives and friends 


thought to observe the colour of either eye of either Szr| 
Theodore until the so-called Tommy, at a later stage, insisted | 


upon it. Even when they did look they do not seem to have 
been very much impressed. They accepted the impostor off- 
hand and refused to part with him when the genuine article, 
upon a second and wiser thought, asserted himself. 
such circumstances it was not to be expected of the impostor | 
that he should voluntarily sacrifice ease and affluence and 
return to Southwark Bridge. 
that is new and less that is true in The Proof of the 
Pudding (CHArMAN AND Hatt), but I am equally certain 
that there is no harm and ple nty of fun in it. 


Certainly there is little | 


Bessie,” so many years before the popularising of the 
Darwinian jargon? And I also wonder whether the author, 
writing (on p. 193) Reggie for Bernard, is really visualising 
her scenes very keenly, or is just turning out so many 


thousand words of wholesome story, somewhat over- | 
rather arbitrarily or (one might put | 
In| | it) negatively dated, such as will ruffle no-library censor's | 
| breast, will please many of Mrs. Mann’s admirers and will | 


weighted with gloom, 


disappoint a few who know her capable of better and less 
‘phenomenally ” facile stuff. 


Modesty is at war with loyalty in Mr. Punch's breast 
when a book by one of his own family comes in for review. 
But no one, he hopes, will carp at him if he simply calls 


It-is not uncommon to speak of this or the other book as ‘the attention of the many frie nds of Captain Kenpa.r to 


being “ redalent of the soil,” but I think I never met a story | 


a new collection of “ Dum-Dum’s verses, published by 


in which the soil played a more actual and conspicuous: ConsTaBLE under the happy title of Odd Numbers. 


long | 

















